OUR AMBASSADOR KING

the greatest reluctance. Let us, then, dare to make a
platitude our starting-point: King Edward is a human
being. It is a poor compliment to one who has so freely
mixed with his countrymen to cloud his personality
with unreal attributes, stilted anecdotes and an obse-
quious narrative. Having enjoyed, from boyhood on,
a generous portion of favour and goodwill, he has also
contended with all the implied disadvantages. They
were as real to him as to any other triumphant young
hero walking along the primrose path. Conceit, selfish-
ness, intolerance, worldliness, cynicism and all the other
deadly enemies were lurking by the wayside. But as
the King passed along, he gradually gained a mastery
over inimical forces. Had it not been so, had he fallen
in any one of these encounters, popular esteem would
have been quick to desert him. For if the crowd must
always have an object of affection and worship, it must
never be deceived. That same instinct which leads
mankind to set up idols also prompts it to cast them
down if at any time a flaw be discovered. It needs but
a moment for people who have been crying that Brutus
should be Caesar, to change their tune to praise Antony
as the noblest man in Rome.

There is, then, to be explained the inescapable fact
of the King's abiding popularity. In a sense, he is now
more firmly established than ever in public esteem; for
that esteem depends no longer upon such occasions as
his world travels. The glamorous phase has ended and
we see him at close quarters, so to speak, settled among
his countrymen, living as an ordinary citizen, sharing the
community's routine and hopes and anxieties, working
as hard as any man, making the most of holiday intervalsl
and caring wisely for physical fitness. Proximity has
increased our affection, since it has helped us to recog-
nise many exemplary qualities in his approach to the

1 An   instance   -was   his   ski-ing  holiday  at  Kitzbuhel  as   a
preparation for the arduous period of the King's Silver Jubilee.